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they contradict passages of Caesar or Tacitus which are to the author's 
purpose when describing the primitive character of German society and 
attributing all advance to Gallic models. It was only natural that the 
early Germans should receive most of their culture through the Celts, 
since the latter occupied the territory between them and the Mediter- 
ranean, not merely Gaul and North Italy, but Switzerland and South 
Germany, Bohemia and the central Danube valley as well. Whether 
the Germans took even their worship of Wodin and most of the rest of 
their mythology from the Gauls or not — receiving the suggestions for 
Nordic saga and early Germanic verse from Ireland — the presupposition 
that only Celts invent while Germans are capable of nothing but imita- 
tion is based on that old fallacy concerning the hereditary endowments 
of races in history which goes back to the day before anthropology was 
in existence, when race was a term in comparative philology. In this 
one detects the influence of that venerable master of Celtic philology, 
M. d'Arbois de Jubainville. The work of Camille Jullian and recent 
archaeologists, such as one finds a partial guide to in the last volume 
of Dechelette's manual, would have given sounder basis of judgment. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Manuel d' Archiologie, Prehistorique , Celtique el Gallo-Romaine. 
II , Archeologie celtique ou Protohistorique, Troisieme Partie, Second 
Age du Per ou E\poque de la Tine. Par Joseph Dechelette. 
Paris, Auguste Picard, 1914. — viii, pp. 911-1669. 

This book has now a tragic and personal interest. Just as it appeared 
from the press, word was received of the heroic death of its distin- 
guished author in the trenches by the Mame. His work had just been 
completed, in so far as this section of his manual is concerned, and he 
leaves a monument not only to his memory but to the achievement of 
French scholarship. Yet it was not completed in another sense. 
For apart from the fact that the Gallo- Roman portion remains unpub- 
lished, the mass of evidence which has been accumulating in the pre- 
historic field renders any survey antiquated in a short time, and the 
author was already expanding and filling up his earlier volumes with 
additional appendices while the volumes themselves have grown almost 
beyond manageable size. All that one can say is that this manual 
covers with remarkable care and with masterly treatment the materials 
known to archaeologists, in the broad field with which it deals, down 
to the outbreak of the present war. However, as it is doubtful whether 
any excavation is now under way in France for the recovery of pre- 
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historic remains, Dechelette's work will probably assume a more per- 
manent character than otherwise. 

It should be said, for those who have not been following the discov- 
eries in the prehistoric field, that Dechelette's manual, begun in 1908, of 
which this is the third part of the second volume, is the best single 
work of reference to both materials and literature in any language. 
The earliest sections, dealing with the early stone age, need to be re- 
written now ; but the survey of material up to seven years ago is given 
in clear form and with sober comment. D^chelette was not writing 
literature ; but he was supplying the suggestion for more imaginative 
reconstruction than has taken place in our day in any other field of 
history. His volumes were a sort of museum display of the fragmen- 
tary evidence of the unrecorded ages of western Europe ; and through 
such patient labor as his the record may sooner or later be partly 
written. 

The present volume covers the period known as "La Tine ' ' iron 
age, or, loosely, that stretching from about 500 B. C. to the Christian 
era. The technical term La Tene is derived from the locality, along 
Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland, where the most typical remains of the 
period were first discovered. As the excavations proceed, however, 
and the remarkable uniformity of this stage of Celtic culture is estab- 
lished, with companion pieces from Silesia and Hungary to match those 
from the lie de France, the name first given to the age seems inappro- 
priate and will, let us hope, be ultimately replaced by one more sug- 
gestive to the historian than this, which is so narrowly archaeological — 
somewhat the same way as the term Mycenaean has given way in early 
Greek history. What we are really dealing with is the Celtic art and 
society at its height — in the days, that is, before Roman engineers 
made over the old Gallic roadways (for they often used the same routes) 
for the definite Romanization of Gaul. Those who imagine Caesar 
as the first white man who entered the fastnesses of Gallic savages will 
find here ample evidence — in the rich gold and silver ornaments, the 
mirror, andirons, mills, household effects, agricultural implements etc. 
— to reconstruct their historical imaginations. Some day this material 
will be worked over into histories in such a way that text-books can 
handle it ; but we must first recognize the legitimacy of social history. 
It is not possible to go into a detailed examination of this work. 
Enough has been said to indicate that it is indispensable in every refer- 
ence library and should be consulted by all students of European 
history. 

J. T. Shotwell. 



